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word in each group is first equipped with tables 
of statistics of its occurrence in Homer and in 
the Tragedies (these data are by no means always 
complete), after which come more or less thorough 
discussions of the individual words. But one wishes 
for more uniform treatment, and not infrequently 
there are no elucidating remarks at all, as e. g. 
on page 76, in the treatment of numbers 3-7 in- 
clusive. Sometimes "vagueness" is stated as the 
color of the special word, or again one is often 
exhorted to "compare" such and such loci, no 
indication being given of the desired results of 
such comparison. These tables of statistics would 
have been much more valuable, if the true plurals 
had been separated in columns from the tragic 
plurals, thus giving at a glance the cases to be 
discussed unincumbered by the extraneous data. 
But complete data are very often lacking, e. g. for 
T\cvpal, xXtifytora, fiacrrot, wjuoi, etc. (pp. 26 ff). 
Furthermore the Euripidean data for <t>ptves (p. 29) 
are lacking, and yet a general law is laid down, 
based on these unavailable data! Again, this lack 
of Uniformisierung is seen in the manner of citing 
loci; so e. g. Hec. 543-4 is cited in one unbroken 
line on p. 35, but in two lines on p. 115. One 
does not see the necessity of devoting some three 
pages (49-51) to the etymology and synonyms for 
"house" words, while other vocabula are not so 
distinguished, nor for that matter are the author's 
etymological efforts always enlightening. Nowhere 
is allusion made to the prose preference for oIa-oi 
as influencing the tragic preponderance in behalf 
of the plural — indeed, many prose side-lights would 
have illuminated here and there most acceptably. 
The convenient "passim" in lieu of Euripidean sta- 
tistics for words not in Matthiae's Lexicon Euri- 
pideum appears e. g. on pp. 22, 29, 59, etc. 

At the beginning of Chapter I, Part two, on Ab- 
stract Nouns, a most unfortunate misprint occurs 
(P- 83), <pbvoi instead of Qoval, just where the 
author is discussing the two words; as a result he 
announces <t>bvot as a plurale tantum, and immedi- 
ately cites 270 cases of its occurring in the singular. 
On page 85 the author says : "As for Sophocles, 
two uses of the plural (of <pint) from his latest 
play etc", without stating what that play was, much 
less citing the loci. 

Possibly the least satisfactory section of the thesis 
is that on metre, pp. 104-126, where, after a too 
short introduction, 78 of the 210 words already 
discussed are cited in alphabetical order, equipped 
with brief, quasi-metrical notes which are often 
disappointing, and "metrical convenience" occurs 
suspiciously often. The work in this chapter dupli- 
cates much that has been done in former pages, 
often without adding one ray of additional light. 

More interesting is Chapter II, where the dis- 
cussion of the Plurales Societatis, Modestiae and 
Maiestatis is taken up in connection with the pro- 



noun. The occurrences in Homer and the Tragici 
are not, as in Chapter I, discussed pari passu, but 
the Homeric loci are discussed alone first; in these 
he finds, it seems, only one case e. g. of the plural 
of modesty. For all his grandiloquence and Mil- 
tonic sublimity Aeschylus rarely uses the plural of 
majesty (p. 132). Here again one wishes that 
the author had by columns or resume-tables or 
some other device visualized the occurrences of the 
society-modesty-majesty plurals, at least apud 
tragicos. Instead, he cites "the more striking uses" 
in tragedy, and concludes this especially interesting 
but all too short discussion in eight pages! Nicht 
eigentlich, aber beinahe resultatlos! 

The last chapter of the thesis, filling 26 pages, 
is entered into without any introductory remarks 
immediately elucidating the new terminology, viz. 
the allusive Plurals of Respect, Relationship and 
Reserve. The work here done is good, but it 
would have been much more ergebnisreich had the 
author given more detail of explanation. At least 
one would gladly welcome more general inferences 
drawn from the mass of details and interpreting 
their sweep and scope and tendency. But even 
while reading the many data of the thesis one 
feels a sense of distrust by reason of the contra- 
dictions — or are they misprints? — in comparing 
statement with statement; e. g. dpfmra (sic) oc- 
curs in Sophocles in the singular once, in the 
plural twice according to page 107, while accord- 
ing to page 41 the figures are o and 2 : the Homeric 
figures for vA\i*tt are 36-1 on p. 108, but 31 -1 on 
p. 25: so for Si&imto. the Euripedean figures are 60- 
162 on p. 112, but 60-149 on p. 52. Many such 
instances, as well as irritating misprints, occur. 
"Kleinigkeiten" these things are, if you will, but 
the world— especially the lordly German world- 
expects of us philologians exactness even in Kleinig- 
keiten — nor are these inaccuracies absent in the 
crucial Index of Greek Words. 

If the author had paid more regard to the chron- 
ology of the plays, the role or social position of 
the person speaking such or such verses, the in- 
fluence of sigmatism, the general differentiation of 
tragic as against Homeric usage by silhouetting the 
one against the other, one could lay down this 
valuable work feeling that he had been given a 
more definite conception, a firmer grasp of the 
general results— in fact and in spirit— as established 
by this piece of research. Doubtless the author 
will in future build more largely on this important 
foundation. Charles Edward Bishop. 

College of Will-am and Mary. 



THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF PITTSBURGH 

The classical season of 1910-1911 for the Pitts- 
burgh district was opened very auspiciously at a 
luncheon at the Fort Pitt Hotel, November 5. Pro- 
fessor John C. Rolfe, of the University of Penn- 
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sylvania, was the guest of honor and presented a 
most excellent paper on Reminiscences and Notes 
of a Professor of Latin. The second meeting of the 
association was held December 3, by invitation 
through the University of Pittsburgh, at the Heintz 
plant, North Side, at which, after luncheon, Pro- 
fessor B. L. Ullman, of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, delivered an illustrated lecture on Pompeii. 
On January 14 the members of the Association were 
guests at the Pennsylvania College for Women, 
East End, Pittsburgh. Professor H. F. Allen, of 
Washington and Jefferson College, read a paper on 
Preparatory Classics, which was discussed by Pro- 
fessor J. B. Hench, Miss Wilma Schmitz and others. 

At the Carnegie Museum, February 25, Professor 
Henry S. Scribner, of the University of Pittsburgh, 
read a short paper on The Value of a Classical 
Museum to the Student of the Classics, and then 
conducted the Association through the Museum, 
explaining objects of classical interest in the differ- 
ent collections. 

The Association was entertained at the University 
of Pittsburgh, Saturday, March 25. Chancellor Sam- 
uel B. McCormick, of the University, made the ad- 
dress of welcome. Two papers were read on the 
general subject, A Practical Study of the Classical 
Field of Pittsburgh and Vicinity, as follows: (1) 
The Case for the Secondary Schools, by Professor 
J. B. Hench, Shadyside Academy; (2) The Case for 
the Colleges, by Professor John B. Kelso, of Grove 
City College (read by Professor Ullman, in Pro- 
fessor Kelso's absence). 

Our sixth and final meeting for the year is to be 
held at Washington and Jefferson College, April 29. 
Professor Charles E. Bennett, of Cornell University, 
will be the guest of honor. Professor H. F. Allen 
will also deliver an illustrated lecture on Greek 
Athletic Sports. An attempt is also being made tc 
have a rendering of ancient Greek music at this 
meeting. This will be the closing program for the 
fourth year. Robert B. English, President. 



LUNCHEON OF THE NEW YORK LATIN CLUB 

The last of the three luncheons, given this year by 
the New York Latin Club, will take place at 12 
o'clock noon, Saturday, April 29, at the Gregorian, 
35th Street, between Fifth Avenue and Herald 
Square, New York City. Dr. Woolsey M. Stryker, 
President of Hamilton Cohege, will address the 
Club on the subject, "Synthesis". As Dr. Stryker 
is an interesting speaker and a warm supporter of 
the Classics, his address should attract a large at- 
tendance. For those who are not members of the 
Club the price of the luncheon will be seventy-five 
cents. All who wish to secure tickets are requested 
to communicate with W. F. Tibbetts, Erasmus Hall 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



of giving in The Classical Weekly an abstract of 
the report of the English Committee which has been 
considering this subject for some time (see 4.129). 
Meanwhile we reprint an editorial from The Classical 
Journal (April, 191 1) : 



The subject of Uniform Grammatical Terminology 
is in the air, both in this country and in Europe. 
It is hoped that opportunity may appear presently 



At the Baltimore meeting of the American Phil- 
ological Association, in the Christmas week, 1909, 
Professor Hale read a paper entitled Conflicting 
Terminology for Identical Conceptions in the Gram- 
mars of Indo-European Languages (abstract printed 
in the Proceedings, p. xi). In this paper he showed 
how what looked, on all the evidence, to be one and 
the same construction in all the languages studied 
in our schools, might have to be explained, in a given 
school, in as many different ways as there were 
different languages studied. He held that the funda- 
mental conception of this was scientifically false, 
and the pedagogical result bad; for there was, in 
his opinion, a great mass of constructions inherited 
in common by these languages, and to give different 
names for the same thing in several languages was 
to burden the memory, and to produce confusion 
instead of the sense of order and harmony. 

At the meeting of the American Philological As- 
sociation in Providence in 1910, Professor Hale 
offered resolutions, which were passed, empowering 
the Executive Committee, if cooperation should be 
asked by the Modern Language Association in the 
appointment of a joint committee on the subject, to 
accede. He was himself to read a paper on the 
subject of terminology before the Modern Language 
Association in New York, and it seemed possible 
that this might be the result. 

In addition to the paper read in New York, Pro- 
fessor Hale submitted, in printed form, a tentative 
scheme for the treatment of the moods in French, 
Italian, Spanish, English, and German, based on 
comparative study, with confirmatory evidence here 
and there from Latin and Greek. 

The matter took a turn which had not been fore- 
seen. After Professor Hale had left the meeting in 
New York, he was made a member of an already 
existing Committee of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, on Grammatical Nomenclature. This com- 
mittee was appointed in 1908; but its time had been 
taken up mainly with another task which had later 
been put upon it, namely the selection of typical 
texts for modern language reading in the schools. 

This committee is made up of well-known inves- 
tigators and teachers from various parts of the 
country. Its chairman was Professor Loiseaux, of 
Columbia University. But since the meeting Pro- 
fessor Loiseaux, feeling that the work would require 
more time than he can give, has resigned the chair- 
manship, while retaining membership ; and Professor 
Hale has recently been made chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

The English Commission which has been engaged 
for two years in the study of terminology, and has 
now published its report, has held twenty-four meet- 
ings, averaging over three hours in length. The 
committee of the American Modern Language 
Association, being scattered over so wide a territory, 
of course cannot hold so large a number of meet- 
ings. The labor of carrying. on discussions, among 
fifteen members, on the entire grammatical termin- 
ology of so many languages, will be very heavy. 
But it is hoped that it can be accomplished, and the 
results are certainly to be awaited with much in- 
terest. 



